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monumental law that Marshall brought in the bill of 1787.
But the great matters which came before the Legislature during this period, between the ending of the war and the adoption of the Constitution, were: The vexed question of the debts owed by Virginia planters to British subjects; the utter impotence of the so-called Federal Government and the difficulty of getting the States to give it any means or authority to discharge the National debts and uphold the National honor; and the religious controversy involving, at bottom, the question of equal rights for all sects.1
The religious warfare2 did not greatly appeal to Marshall, it would seem, although it was of the gravest importance. Bad as the state of religion was at the beginning of the Revolution, it was worse after that struggle had ended. "We are now to rank among the nations of the world/' wrote Mason to Henry in 1783; "but whether our independence shall prove a blessing or a curse must depend upon our wisdom or folly, virtue or wickedness. . . . The prospect is not promising. ... A depravity of manners and morals prevails among us, to the destruction of all confidence between man and man." 3 The want of public worship "increases daily; nor have
1  For the best contemporaneous description of Virginia legislation during this period see Madison's letters to Jefferson when the latter was in Paris.   (Writings: Hunt, i and ii.)
2  For a thorough account of the religious struggle in Virginia from the beginning see Eckenrode: S. of C. and S. On the particular phase of this subject dealt with while Marshall was a member of the Virginia Legislature see ib., chap. v.
8 Mason to Henry, May 6, 1783, as quoted in Rowland, ii, 44.